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OF THE 



SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF TltE ASSOCIATION 

OF TRUSTEES, SUPERINTENDENTS AND MATRONS OF 

THE COUNTY ASYLUMS FOR CHRONIC 

INSANE OF WISCONSIN. 



Held in the Auditorium of the Eau Claire Club, Bau Claire, Wis. 
• TUESDAY EVENING SESSION, JUNE 12, 1917, 8:00 P. M. 

INVOCATION 

Wm. T. Angus. 

Our Father in heaven. Thou who dost care for us here, for the needy 
and suffering; Thou whose care is in the little things of life, seeking 
to lead out to greater and better things. We thank Thee that we can 
come and wait upon Thee at the beginning of this convention and we 
beseech Thy blessings. We thank* Thee for those who have come to 
our city; we pray that their presence with us may be enjoyed by 
them as it is an enjoyment to our city. We pray that Thou bless the 
Superintendents of the Asylums; and the Trustees and Matrohs that 
are represented here, and the institutions that are represented. God 
help them to do their work that at this time is so important, that is 
■ so much to our State and to our Country. Help them O God, in ev- 
erything that is done. O God, we pray that Thou will bless them 
all; Those who went about to do good, who came to minister unto 
those who are in utter need, to bind up the broken-hearted, to give 
deliverance to the captives, and to Thy name will be all the glory. 
Amen. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

Hon. John E. B arson. 

I don't really know whether I ought to deliver this, inasmuch, as 
two different personages in this hall this evening have asked me if 
the address was going to be long. It is only a brief word, because it 
is unnecessary for an Eau Claire man to say only a few words to con- 
vince his auditors that Eau Claire has a reputation that we may en- 
deavor to maintain for hospitality. In other words, hospitality is 
that thing that breaks down ceremony, or words to that effect; and so 
in this meeting in our city, of Eau Claire,. we trust there will be no 
ceremony. Let us say that ceremony must be confined to the busi- 
ness of the Convention. I am well aware that we have gathered here, 
not for pleasure, although we trust that during your stay here, you 
will be well entertained. And so, on this iBth Annual Conveption, 
of Superintendents, Trustees and Matrons, we welcome you all to our 
city, and we trust that during the time you are within our bounds 
that you will have no cause to complain of our hospitality. I make 
the suggestion and statement at this time, if there is any complaint, 
to call upon the Mayor, because I am used to it. 

Some of us do not know the workings of a State Institution as well 
as others. Some of us have never been inmates of your institutions, 
although after looking over this assemblage, I could almost assure 
anyone that it would nevertheless be a very good place to go. We ap- 
preciate the fact, that in the State of Wisconsin, the management of 
our state institutions is greatly superior to that of most states in the 
Union; and as a city official, I can appreciate what this has meant in 
the way of study and preparation, because there are many difficulties 
that must confront you and problems to be solved. I congratulate 
you people in having secured an institution where your needs are 
well taken care of. 

I am a member of the Elk's Club, about one block from this build- 
ing. The members wish that I extend the privileges of the Club to 
the ladies and gentlemen who are attending this convention. I will 
leave the cards with the Secretary for him to fill out the names.- I 

insist in every case, that in filling out the cards, it should be Mr. 

and wife. We are pleased to welcome the ladies there. I trust that 
I have convinced you all that you are indeed welcome to our city, 
and a general invitation is extended to any of you and especially the 
ladies to call upon the city hall at any time. I thank you all. 
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RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

M. H. Duncan, Supt. Marathon Co. Asylum. 

Mr. Mayor, Ladies ajid Gentlemen: 

On behalf of our Association, I wish to thank you for the very warm 
welcome we have received to your beautiful city. 

And I would like, further, to extend to all who may be interested 
an invitation to attend our meetings, even though they are not en- 
gaged in Asylum work. It is the taxpayer, after all, who makes this 
work possible, and he has a perfect right to understand as fully as 
possible what is being done in these institutions — and I am sure that 
anyone who is interested is entirely welcome to attend our meetings 
and listen to our discussions. 

It seems to me that our meeting in this year of the World War has 
a special significance. We are somewhat like the Red Cross Society, 
whose work is to help those wounded in battle. The work of our As- 
sociation is to care for those who have fallen in the battle of life. 

A meeting like this means a lot of hard work on the part of those 
in charge of the arrangements, and in closing these few remarks I 
would like to make it plain to all these that we fully appreciate the 
trouble they have been to. I think the best way of showing our ap- 
preciation will be to make our meetings as enthusiastic and as help- 
ful as we possibly can. 

I thank you. 



ADDRESS 

J. E. CoFFLAND, Trustee, Richland County Asylum. 

Since the memorable date that our country declared that a state of 
war existed between the United States and the Imperial German gov- 
ernment, the patriotic American citizen has been giving serious 
thought and consideration as to how he could best serve his country. 

Under our constitution, the war making power, rests with Congress. 
After careful deliberation Congress passed, almost unanimously a 
war resolution placing in the hands of the President of the United 
States probably greater authority than ever given an executive to 
carry out their expressed will. 

This declaration of war with Germany was not caused by or through 
one overt act, but rather from a series of such acts which dated from 
the sinking of the ill-fated Lusitania. Amei;)can lives were constantly 
being endangered and sacrificed when carrying on their lawful and 
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peaceful ayocations on the open seas. American diplomacy exerted 
all its power in endeavoring to remain at peace with the world. 

Treaties were violated afid torn up like mere scraps of paper, still 
American patience desired, hoped and exerted every possible power to 
maintain peace. 

Finally an unrestricted submarine warfare was declared by the 
German Imperial government, naming certain limited restrictions 
where and when our ships might travel the open seas. 

This open violation of international law and the carrying out of 
their declared submarine warfare eventually brought us to a state of 
war. 

America, at peace with the European countries so long, was forced 
to protect her rights upon the open seas by entering into, what now 
looks like a world war. 

This is not a war against Germans, not a war against German Im- 
perialism Militarism: We have no quarrel with the German people 
but wtth their form of Government. The highest compliment should 
be paid German born Americans and German born Germans for their 
spirit of patriotism and loyalty to our flag and our government. It 
Is not an easy matter to turn your sympathies from your mother 
country, especially when in war with other countries tjxan your bwn. 
In this war, now that it has been declared, it is the duty of all foreign 
born who have become American citizens to stand loyally by their 
oath of allegiance in the support of the government. 

We are now at war in earnest. No backward step can be taken. 
Our country must use its vast resources and the strength of its mil- 
lions of men to carry it to a successful conclusion. 

In what ways can we best serve? The registry of our patriotic 
sons June 5th, showed their loyalty to the flag. They were true to 
the democratic ideas that had enlisted this nation in the war. They 
showed profound respect for the authority they helped to create. The 
young men of America, between the ages of 21 and 31 showed sturdy 
good sense when they went to the places of registry with the same 
"willing spirit shown by volunteers who go to the recruiting station 
and offer, voluntarily, their services to their country. 

Let it not be said or thought, of our brave young men; that they 
registered because Ihey were afraid not to register. Let us think 
that it was the love of country and not fear that placed them at the 
call of their country. The sons and grandsons of the men who fought 
and sang half a century ago. 

We. are coming, Father Abraham, 
Three hundred thousand strong. 

are to have their day. 

i Let it be said of them that they possess the same stern stuff that 
made us a nation. Let them preserve the same principles that their 
fathers and grand fathers fought so nobly for. The character of Lin 
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coin, Grant, Sheridan, Hancock and iLogan has been inherited and 
"will fall upon the shoulders of our brave American men in this strug- 
gle for freedom. 

The young man under the age of twenty-one has his duty to per- 
form for his country. He can show his profound admiration and re- 
spect for his elder brother by preparing himself for a 'later service to 
his country. He can render valiant service in business, in the fac- 
tory and in the field. At this time in life he should instill his thought 
and mind with a strong patriotism for his country. Let him be patri- 
otic in mind and strong in body so he may render valiant service to 
his country if ever called upon. 

' The man who has gone beyond the age of thirty-one should lend 
his moral and financial support to his country. He should and willf 
be called upon to perform this service while our brave army and navy 
as well as the ten million young men are giving their strength, life 
and service to the fiag. 

Our moral encouragement and our dollars for the present will be 
our share in this great work. The opportunities are great for the 
man of small or large means to show his patriotism in this struggle 
for Democracy. 

' The men of large incomes will be called upon to pay into the treas- 
tiry heavy income taxes; he will be called upon to buy large blocks of 
Liberty LAan Bonds; he will be called upon to contribute liberally to 
the American Society of the Red Cross and all other organizations 
that rehder services in times of war. 

' The man of moderate means and the business man will be called 
upon to serve his country by paying additional income and revenue 
taxes. He must take his ^hare of Liberty Loan Bonds as well as sup- 
port and subscribe liberally to the various organizations that work for 
the relief of the boys at the front. 

• The Agriculturist will be called upon to lend all his efforts in culti- 
vating every acre possible so that we can feed and nourish our people 
at home and abroad as well as our allies. 

His service to the country is important. Let us believe that he will 
lend his energies and acres to this great cause in a spirit of patri- 
otism and not for personal gain. Our people,. a^ well as our allies, 
must be properly fed and nourished. America can feed the world and 
will be called upon to do a large share of this work. 
' Our Allies have the horrors of war on their soil and at their door. 
Their energies are being exerted upon the battle field and at the forge. 
'Agricultural pursuits can not be carried on in many places that have 
heretofore been very productive. We must and will feed them as well 
as ourselves. The agriculturist must and will rise to this necessity 
and serve his country at this time of need. 

The American women have their work in this struggle for freedom 
•and Democracy. How loyally they are responding. The relief work 
t>f the American Society of the Red Cross extends to every battle field. 
Their membership will no doubt total more than all of the combined 
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armies of the countries at war. Every hospital ship will be largely 
supplied and equipped through their labors. Comforts and luxuries, 
otherwise impossible on the battle field will be extended by the Red 
Cross organization. The Red Cross nurse at the front will render 
tender mercies and extend words of cheer to the wounded and deso- 
late. 

Every American woman, whether she be rich or poor stands upon 
the same level in this great service. 

The Young Men's Christian Associations are also preparing to ren- 
der great service in this struggle for Democracy. Men of all ages and 
all classes rise up enmasse and lend your financial support and en- 
couragement in this great work of humanity! 

' Let us bid them Godspeed and lend them aid and encouragement in 
this, their opportunity for service to their country. 

How can we, as oflicials of County Asylums for the care of chronic 
insane best serve our country and county? The answer as far as 
superintendents, matrons and employees is concerned can be but one. 
Their conscience must be clear when they are rendering services three 
hundred and sixty-five days of the year to the unfortunate souls en- 
trusted to their care. 

I No soldier at the front can render more loyal service. They are 
constantly standing on guard' ready to render any service that may 
feidd comfort or cheer to the mentally afflicted. They are guardians 
Over the mentally sick who are not capable of rendering any service 
to their country. They are serving a lifetime of guard duty. 

As visiting physicians and trustees it is our duty to abide by the 
dictates of our conscience. If we can better serve our country in some 
bther manner we should step aside and let others fill our places and 
^advance to the more important work of serving our country. Our work 
Is one of routine and can be easily filled by the less experienced. 
' If one feels that he can better serve his country and county by re- 
Inaining at his post of duty let him lend his financial and moral sup- 
t)ort in the work outlined heretofore. 

As a convention of loyal men and women, representing the various 
Hcharitable institutions of the state let us adopt as a model pledge of 
loyalty to our country and to our government the resolution adopted 
by Tammany Hall. Let the unprejtdiced mind not dwell upon the 
teource but rather the sentiments contained therein. 

"Resolved, That until this war is prosecuted to a successful end; 
until the enemy is compelled to sue for peace; until the seas are ev- 
erywhere made safe and free to American men, women and children; 
until the world becomes the home of democracy and of democracy 
alone; until there shall exist on earth no government that does not 
derive its power from the consent of the governed, we pledge our 
lives, our efforts, talents and honors, to uphold the hands of the Presi- 
"dent of the United States." 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 8:30 A. M. 

MODERN CARE AND TREATMENT OF THE INSANE IN 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Dr. M. K. Grekn, Asst. Supt. Wis. State Hospital for the Insane. 

Before taking up tHe subject of the care and treatment of the in- 
sane r wish to say a few words in regard to the procuring of a proper 
Bite and the buildings and equipment necessary for a suitable hospital. 
The selection of a proper site is most essential. A location offering 
attractive surroundings, beautiful scenery, sanitary conditions, abund- 
ant pure water supply, sufficient land for farming, gardening and re- 
creation grounds, etc., a place easily accessible to the public, prefer- 
ably within a few miles of a city of considerable size because such city 
must afford good railroad facilities for the relatives and friends of pa- 
tients, transportation of incoming and outgoing patients, ease of trans- 
portation of supplies, a place where employees may go for shopping 
and places of amusement. In order to keep good help in an institu- 
tion this is a phase not to be overlooked, for employees rightfully de- 
mand time off each week and enjoy getting away completely from their 
hospital surroundings and arduous duties; seeking, as they do, places 
of amusement such as theatres, movies, ball games, etc., and a chance 
to look after their personal affairs. As occupation, diversion, recrea- 
tion, etc., play a most important role In the successful treatment of 
the insane and for economical purposes a large tract of land is desir- 
able; no less than fifteen hundred acres of good fertile and tillable 
land should be provided for an institution of a thousand patients. 
Such an institution requires an enormous quantity of vegetables, but- 
ter, milk, eggs, meat and other farm products. These, as you know, 
are expensive if purchased on the market and can be produced cheaply 
at an institution where the cost of labor is so small, using as we do, 
mainly patient help. As an example, I cite an Iowa institution for 
the insane, capacity twelve hundred patients, where they produced 
In the neighborhood of thirty-two thousand dollars worth of farm and 
garden products in a single year. Note the profit, say nothing of the 
'great benefit afforded the patients who were given out-of-door exercise 
and occupation. "Put in normal healthy surroundings, beneficial to 
the mental as well as to the physical state." 

In regard to a building suitable for such an institution as I have in 
mind the main building should contain the medical offices, reception 
room for visitors, drug store, separate rooms for stenographers, ma- 
tron's office, lodging apartments for staff, etc. Extending out from 
the main building wards should be so arranged as to be easily access- 
ible for physicians and nurses, each ward having airy, well ventilated. 
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properly heated and lighted single rooms, dormitories, halls, day- 
rooms, etc. These wards to be used for convalescent patients. Wards 
for the accommodation of all senile cases, epileptics and imbeciles, para- 
noiacs, advanced paretics, chronic alcoholics and wards for the dis- 
turbed and violent patients not amenable to treatment, cases of chronic 
nervous diseases, deteriorated and incurable ca&es of the type requir- 
ing more or less prolonged hospital or custodial care, or, preferably 
separate adjoining buildings or cottages for most of these types shou.d 
be provided where they may remain until transferred to an institution 
^or the chronic insane. 

Of prime importance is the erection of a Psychopathic Hospital sit- 
uated in fairly close proximity to the main building where all new 
cases are entered and housed for observation and treatment. This 
building to be of such capacity as to accommodate a hundred patients. 
This should be thoroughly equipped and should be built on strictly 
hospital plans with such special features as living apartments for the 
assistant physicians, medical office, stenographer's office, reception 
room for visitors, drug supply room, especially equipped rooms for ex- 
amining patients, special provision made for doing work in some of 
the specialties, such as eye, ear, nose and throat, dental work, etc., 
the installation of a well-equipped surgery a room for gynecological 
treatment, rooms for the installation of complete, up-to-date hydro- 
therapeutic equipment and equipment for electro and mechanother- 
apy, rooms for staff meetings and very essential is the provision for 
a special diet kitchen. There sllould be a small annex to this build- 
ing for the acute patients who are violent, noisy and destructive. Th's 
psychopathic building would accommodate all acute and recoverable 
cases until transferred to the main building or other cottages. In 
fact, all cases until their condition is properly diagnosed and as long 
as they require active treatment. This building should be for the 
express purpose of diagnosis, observation and special study of the 
various psychoses, such as hysteria, neurasthenia, auto-intoxication, 
infective exhaustive psychosis, acute alcoholics, all forms of delirium, 
symptomatic depressions, involution melancholia, drug and toxic cases, 
some forms of dementia praecox, in fact, all cases of a seemingly re- 
coverable type and conditions requiring careful nursing and active 
treatment. 

Other buildings necessary I would mention a properly equipped 
laboratory and morgue, a separate building for housing nurses, such 
building to be so constructed as to provide comfortable and attractive 
rooms, parlors, solariums, library, music and amusement hall and 
other necessary equipment. A similar building of ample capacity for 
male nurses and one for attendants. These employees must necessar- 
ily be given due and proper consideration for their comforts, pleas- 
ures and conservation of health in order that they may render good 
service in the performance of their arduous and nerve-racking duties. 
Would also mention a commodious general dining hall modernly 
equipped, congregate bathrooms easily accessible to the main building 
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and cottages, a large amusement hall and chapel for patients. The 
rear of the main building to provide for kitchen and dining rooms for 
employees, lodging quarters for domestic help. The upper floors of 
the main building to be so constructed as to accommodate the staff and 
guest rooms. The Superintendent should have a suitable residence 
so that he and his family may have some of the comforts of a private 
home. Other necessary buildings would be a properly constructed 
Isolation hospital, a large, well-lighted, properly ventilated and well- 
equipped laundry; modern cold storage; and it goes without saying, 
that no institution of this kind would be complete without an A No. 
1 power plant which would furnish adequate amount of heat and light, 
hot and cold water to all the buildings and provide for proper fire 
protection. All buildings for the housing of patients should be of 
strictly fire-proof construction. In addition to the buildings above 
mentioned a number of cottages for married employees would be very 
desirable, and, of course, suitable buildings for the fafm would be 
provided for. Provision should also be made for recreation grounds 
and outdoor exercise. This is especially important because daring 
the summer months patients, as well as employes, take so much en- 
joyment out of out-of-door sports. As to the supervision and manage- 
ment, it is the consensus of the opinion of men who are best able to 
judge, that every hospital or institution of this kind should be under 
the control of a medical officer; a man of broad views, sound judg- 
ment, even tempered, tactful, well-trained in general medicine, one 
having had practical experience in the care and treatment of the in- 
sane, as only such a man is fitted to cope with the many problems 
which constantly arise. He shouldn't be appointed for a year, two 
• years or any certain term, but should be made to feel that his posi- 
tion was permanent as long as he properly performed the duties of 
Superintendent. Politics should never enter the premises of an in- 
stitution of this nature. The business details should be assigned to 
the steward.- 'And practically all of the numerous minor details of 
the management should be assigned to the assistant superintendent. 
The medical staff should include a sufficient number of physicians to 
render proper medical service to the patients. They should rank ac- 
cording to ability, length of service, etc. These positions should be 
made such as to offer an incentive for good men to enter the service, 
and the salary such as to make it worth while for them to devote 
their lives to the work. An institution of this kind must necessarily 
provide a training school for nurses and should also give instructions 
in practical work to attendants. The best institutions for the insane 
now conduct a two-year training school for nurses, theoretical instruc- 
tion by members of the staff is given in Materia Medica, Anatomy and 
Physiology, Practical Nursing, Therapeutics, Hygiene, Ventilation, 
Ethics, Dietetics, Medicine, Minor Surgery, Nervous and Mental Dis- 
eases, Obstetrics and Gynecology, Bandaging, etc.; also, practical in- 
struction in bed making, observation of symptoms, use of counterirri- 
tants and local applications, urine examinations, giving of douches. 
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etc., surgical dressings, what to do in emergencies, care of contagious 
cases, keeping of clinical charts and particular instruction in adminis- 
tering hydrotherapy in its various forms. 

These pupils serve for certain periods on the receiving ward, hyd.o- 
therapy department and are given experience in the operating room, 
laboratory, attend autopsies, do service in the contagious hospital, 
etc. The attendants are assigned to duty on the convalescent, custo- 
dial and some disturbed wards. The object of going into detail in re- 
gard to the physical side of the institution is to give some idea as ta 
the necessary equipment, for without proper equipment, modern care 
and treatment cannot be obtained. 

Coming to the Care and Treatment of the Insane. Upon his arrival 
at the institution we first admit him on the receiving ward, so-called. 
He is at once disrobed, given a thorough cleansing bath and put to 
bed. All personal valuables, such as money, jewelry and valuable 
papers, and tlie like, are taken in charge by the person in authority 
and placed in safe keeping until patient's release. The patient is 
made to feel that he is in friendly surroundings and will be treated 
kindly and receive proper care. He is placed in such quarters as is 
deemed suitable, depending upon the mental and physical condition 
of the patient. During the first several days, or possibly weeks, of 
hospital residence, this again depends on the individual case, the pa- 
tient while on the hospital ward proper, is under the care and observa- 
tion of experienced, competent graduate nurses, who are assisted in 
their work by pupils in training. These wards, are, I might say at 
this time, equipped with apparatus for giving various hydrotherapeu- 
tic treatments, particularly various forms of packs, various douches 
and the continuous, prolonged, neutral bath, electro and mechanother- 
apy, massage, etc. Provisions for the administration of medicinal 
measures, examination room on female side for gynecological cases, 
small surgery in which to do minor surgical workf and dressings. 

As soon as convenient after admission the patient is given a thor- 
ough physical examination and, of course, receives treatment for any 
physical ailments he may have. Whenever we find physical condi- 
tions require surgical interference of a major type a competent surgeon 
Is called in for consultation and will perform the operation necessary 
to relieve the trouble. A specialist in Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
visits our patients weekly. We also keep on our staff a competent 
dentist to perform the necessary dental work. 

The ward physician makes the routine physical examination, which 
is done thoroughly. We also make a routine examination — blood 
pressure, urine tests, blood examination, etc., and for sometime past 
we have made a regular practice of taking a suflftcient amount of blood 
from each patient, and spinal fluid, where the case seems to warrant 
same, to be sent to the Psychiatric Institute for the Wassermann and 
other tests. In fact, all specimens, pathological or otherwise, which 
will assist in any way in arriving at a proper diagnosis of each indi- 
vidual case, is made. Specimens taken and examination of same male 
in the laboratory under the direction of Dr. Lorenz. 
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I next come to the Mental state of the patient, a scientific examina- 
tion of which is, of course, extremely important. First, arriving at 
the correct diagnosis in order to be able to prescribe proper treatment. 
Secondly, to be able to arrive at a fairly definite conclusion as to the 
probable prognosis. The latter, of course, is of special interest to the 
relatives. 

Insanity is a form of social inadequacy which medically may be the 
result of many varieties of mental disease. It is the office of the 
lower nerve centers to see that the functions of the various organs 
are rightly timed and properly adjusted in relation to one another. 
The duty of the higher centers, or those in the cerebral cortex, is to 
regulate and control the actions of the individual as to best serve his 
interests in his relations with his environment. 

In order that the adjustment of the individual to his environment 
may take place, three things are necessary. First, a knowledge of the 
environment must be gained. Second, this knowledge must be asso- 
ciated and brought into relation with previous experience. Third, it 
must then be transformed into appropriate actions. The sensorium, 
the function of which is perception does the first. The intellect, the 
function of which is thinking, performs the second; and the motor- 
ium, whose function is volition, subserves the third. 

All our information of the environment must come through our 
sense organs; it, therefore, follows that sensations play an important 
part in making up the consent of consciousness. These sensations re- 
sult from stimulation of the sensory nerves, their terminals in the 
specialized end organs. The process of forming an image in the mind 
of an object presented to the senses is termed perception. By percep- 
tion the individual gains a knowledge of his environment, which by 
association with a knowledge gained in the past directs him to appro- 
priate actions. The process of association is an association with ideas 
which are really images of objects formed in the mind previously. 
The difference between percepts and ideas is the presence in percepts 
of sensory elements. 

The process of the assimilation and rearrangement of the materials 
of knowledge furnished by the senses with the materials already pres- 
ent in consciousness is the process of thinking. When, from the asso- 
ciation of two or more ideas, there is produced a new and different 
Idea the process is. known as reasoning and the resulting idea is what 
is termed judgment. 

Having gone through these several processes and arriving at judg- 
ments, the next thing is the initiating of appropriate actions. If the 
reasoning is complicated several judgments are formed, each one 
striving to assert itself in an appropriate action; the strongest one, 
however, succeeds in expressing itself. The conscious realization in 
actions of the strongest niotive is the process of volition and is accom- 
panied by a freedom of feeling to choose which motive shall prevail. 
The combined actions of the individual is known as conduct. Mem- 
ory is the recurrence to consciousness of a previous experience and the 
recognition of it as such. 
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All these processes are accompanied by certain conditions of con- 
sciousness known as affects, wlfich are pleasant or unpleasant, agree- 
able or disagreeable, pleasurable or painful. These states result from 
the interaction between the individual and his environment. When 
this interaction is simple and direct it produces what is known as 
feelings; when more indirect and complicated, a state of consciousness 
known as emotion results. A still more complex interaction may pro- 
duce what is known as sentiments. An intense emotion of short dura- 
tion creates a passion; such as revenge, terror, anger, etc. A moderate 
emotion of relatively long duration is spoken of as a mood, such as 
pessimistic, optimistic, contented, elated, etc. When the mood is con- 
tinuous and dominates the personality it becomes what is known as 
temperament. The functions of the mind being to adjust the individ- 
ual as a whole, mental and physical to his environment, any interfer- 
ence with the normal processes may produce a condition of failure of 
adjustment, a state recognized as a disordered mind. 

In the classification of mental disorders we recognize the following 
types of Psychoses: 

Infective Exhaustive, Intoxication Psychosis, Psychosis Associated 
with Orgahic Brain Disease, Dementia Praecox, Manic Depressive In- 
sanity, Involution Melancholia, Paranoid Condition, Various Depres- 
sions, Epileptic Psychosis, Psychogienic Neurosis, such as Hysteria, 
Psychathenia, and Neurasthenia, Psychopathic Personalities, Develop- 
mental Anomolies as Imbecility, Idiocy and cases of Constitutioiial 
Inferiority. 

In making the mental examination we first get the Anamneses as 
complete as possible, detailed Family History and history of the pa- 
tient, dating back to birth, noting diseases of childhood, any special 
characteristics in early life, school life and education, sexual habits, 
occupation — getting as nearly as possible the normal mental make-up 
of the patient. If married, domestic difficulties, etc. 

(3) The Psychosis, the onset, getting at the causes and history of 
its development and progress up to time of admission. 

(4) Attitude' and Manner: noting his attitude toward surround- 
ings, spontaneity of expression, answers to questions, rapidity or slow- 
ness of speech, flight of ideas or retardation, coherency, confusion, 
distractibility, any mannerisms, violent, destructive or suicidal tend- 
encies, etc. 

(5) Stream of Mental Activity: noting the patient's conversa- 
tion verbatum, moods and affects, noting the existence and cause of 
any excitement, exaltation, elation or. sadness, depression, anxiety, 
fear, irritability, etc. 

(6) General Mental Attitude: questions bringing out the emotional 
state and special moods, analysis of delusions and hallucinatory states, 
their foundation, development and importance in the entire picture. 

(7) Tests regarding Attention and Retention, Orientation, Memory 
for Remote and Recent past events, Calculation, Reading, Writing and 
test phrases^ questions which will bring out patient's grasp on the 
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stock and extent of school and general knowledge, test his insight into 
his condition. 

When the psychosis appears to be one of Hysteria, Dementia Prae- 
cox, or one of the Psychoneurosis, the association tests Vill be indi- 
cated in order to bring out any concealed or submerged complexes. A 
complex is an idea or group of ideas associated with an emotional dis- 
turbance. 

The method is to 'take a list of say (1.50) words, — ^nouns without 
verbs interspersed; the patient is to repeat the first word or Idea sug- 
gesting itself to him. After hearing each test or stimulus word, the 
time elapsing between the pronunciation of the test word and the an- 
swering — called reaction time, is noted by a stop watch; the pro- 
cedure repeated and the results recorded. 

In performing this association test the presence of a complex is 
suggested by delay in the reaction time, peculiarities of reaction, fail- 
ure to reproduce or remember the reaction or repetition or the recur- 
rence of the same ideas in subsequent Reaction to other words. 

In hysteria, for instance, the repression is always the submersion 
of a painful or unpleasant idea, usually with reference to the sexual 
life. This is. the Freud Method or Analytical study of the content of 
a psychosis. In hysteria, if the repressed idea can be uncovered by 
psychoanalysis the symptoms will disappear and the patient be thereby 
benefited. 

You will readily see that it is by ho means an easy task to get sufii- 
cient insight into the mental state of the many patients coming to us 
for treatment, or to arrive at the proper diagnosis of the psychosis 
in order to prescribe the treatment for each individual case. It is 
taken for granted that we have in our subject a disordered mind *o{ 
some sort, (According to Adolph Meyer, the recognized authority on 
diseases of the mind, in this country) *'In insanity we have a condi- 
tion of mental disorder accompanied by disorder of conduct." The 
treatment should be aimed first, at relieving the cause of the mental 
trouble and then endeavor to get the patient to readjust himself to 
his surroundings, or adapt himself, in ways large and small, to the 
circumstances which surround him. Some of the causes of insanity 
are the following: 

There are usually, however, a number of factors responsible for the 
condition; in most cases a combination of causes, namely: 

Diseased heritance, malnutrition, poor physique, poverty, hardship, 
worry, emotional strain, anxiety, exhaustion from mental overwork, 
as well as, physical; complex social life; domestic troubles, misunder- 
standings, fright and shock, the affects of alcohol, vice, disease, especi- 
ally syphilis, injuries, numerous physical diseases, and many others 
may be mentioned. These combine in varying numbers and degrees 
to produce the attack. 

In regard to the care and treatment of special cases, certain types 
require nothing more than custodial care, as they are regarded as be- 
ing incurable. Included in this list may be mentioned cases of brain 
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tumor, advanced cases of paresis, Cerebral syphilis in the advanced 
stage, paranoia, senile psychosis, deteriorated cases of dementia prae- 
cex, imbecility, idiocy and epilepsy. Our efforts are mainly directed 
toward the restoration to normal condition of patients suffering from 
mental trouble that offers hope for recovery and the many cases that 
may be benefited or restored to a fairly normal state. 

We may hope by proper treatment to benefit such cases as Manic 
Depressive insanity, Alcoholic Psychosis, Infective Exhaustive caaes. 
Depressions, Toxic Psychoses, Undifferentiated, cas«s of Involution 
Melancholia, certain types of Dementia Praecox, also, cases in the 
early stages of Paresis. The general care given is placing these par 
tients in suitable surroundings, well ventilated rooms, where they have 
as much sunlight as possible, given good nourishing food, proper regu- 
lated exercise, sedative^ administered for the excitement and restless- 
ness, insomnia, etc., tonics to build up the general health, various kinds 
of occupation and amusements for diversion and aim to make the pa- 
tients as comfortable as possible. 

Treatment given the various psychoses depends upon the condition 
of the mental state. In early paresis diagnosis based on physical 
and mental examination, diagnosis con^rmed by serological and chem- 
ical examination. These cases are given rest, diet, mild systematic 
exercise, some form of simple occupation and anti-luetic medication, 
such as Neo Salvarsan, administered intravenously and intraspinously, 
iodides internally and mercury by inunction. 

In the excitement of the Manic Depressive insanity we resort to 
Hydrotherapy in its various forms, as baths, hot and cold packs, pref- 
erably the continuous, prolonged neutral baths 'to produce sedation 
and elimination. Use of restraint in the form of straight jackets, 
wristlets, straps and other mechanical appliances and the administra- 
tion of drugs to control this condition has been relegated to the back- 
ground. When these cases of excitement become more quiet, orderly 
and tractable they are given some form of occupation, various kinds 
of recreation, placed in quieter quarters, induced to take part in games 
and other amusements. In the depressed phases, showing consider- 
able degree of apprehension and restlessness, hydrotherapy, properly 
administered, relieves the condition materially, after which the pa- 
tient is given the treatment as indicated above. 

The types showing marked retardation, confusion, inactivity, emo- 
tional depression, etc., a thorough elimination is resorted to; hydro- 
therapy in the form of circular, jet and fan douches, hot and cold un- 
derpressure, massage, systematic exercise, occupation beginning with 
the simple forms, with the idea of arousing the patient to some activ- 
ity and the hope of getting the individual interested in his surround- 
ings. 

In cases of Infective Exhaustive psychosis which have more or less 
delirium, due to some infectious agent or exhausting condition, an 
abnormal mental state occurring in connection with specific fevers, as 
pneumonia, typhoid and septicaemia or exhausting conditions such as 
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marked exposure, starvation, rapidly recurring pregnancies, prolonged 
lactation, prolonged state of worry and anxiety, conditions formerly 
described as acute delirious mania, fever deliria. The psychosis is 
usually of short duration and many cases terminate fatally if not 
given prompt and effectual treatment. Patient suffering thereby is. 
immediately, after entering, given exceptionally careful nursing, hy- 
drotherapy and sedatives to produce sleep, quiet, etc.. Force feeding^ 
easily digestible food and a quiet room for ^eep. Patient suffering 
from delirium tremens, a similar course of treatment is prescribed. 
Quite needless to say that the administration of drugs such as Calo- 
mel, Magnesium Sulphate, Castor Oil or any of the active cathartics, 
giving of enemas to promote a thorough evacuation of the bowels, 
keeping the kidneys active, are indicated in the conditions above men- 
tioned in order to promote the elimination of the toxic and autotoxia 
disturbing elements. 

Many cases of Involution Meloncholia are admitted and a large per- 
cent are restless, agitated, suffer marked mental anxiety and distress 
as a result of their fears, apprehension, delusions of self-accusation, 
entertaining, as they do, the idea they have committed the unpardon- 
able sin, often entertaining many distressing, somatic delusions, ideas 
that impel them to resort to suicide as the only means of getting out 
of their imaginary hopeless condition. These cases respond fairly 
well to various hydrotherapeutic procedures in conjunction with thor- 
ough elimination, proper diet, rest, measures to relieve their insom- 
nia, pleasant environment and various diversional occupations. Fifty 
to sixty per cent of these cases should recover and a large proportion 
of the remainder should improve under proper treatment. 

In all state institutions a large per cent of admissions are cases of 
Dementia Praecox, a psychosis occurring in adolesence, a period of 
life which is most critical; it occurs in youths often of a peculiar 
make-up and at an age between 15 and 30. Few cases originating af- 
ter this age. (632^ or 25% of all admissions in the Massachusetts 
State Hospitals in one year were Dementia Praecox cases. Its under- 
lying condition throughout is gradual enfeeblement of the previously 
normal intellect, a slow decline of mental powers and activity. A con- 
dition which tends to terminate in a peculiar form of deterioration. 
Some types of this disorder, however, may clear up under proper treat- 
ment. The type known as the Catatonic Form occasionally responds 
favorably to treatment; about 15% recover. 

The Hebephrenic, Dementia Simplex and the Paranoid Form of De- 
mentia Praecox are not fully restored under any known treatment. 
Some of these may be benefited to some extent by endeavors at read- 
justment, using such measures as occupation, reeducation, psycho-an- 
alysis, etc. The tendency of today in State Institutions is to go into 
occupational diversion. The old method of placing patients of various 
wards (called by some the Cold Storage Method), allowing them to 
sit in idleness, simply giving them a little out-of-door exercise each 
day, little or no amusement, three poor meals, sending them to bed 
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at 8:00 P. M., having them arise at 6:00 A. M:, using inhuman re- 
straint to subdue the vicious, violent and destructive, has been aband- 
oned in moBt hospitals for the Insane. 

The old saying, '^Idleness is fruitful of ill health", is forcibly demon- 
strated in an institution for the Insane. It is foolish to expect the 
disorganized faculties to become organized and strengthened without 
providing adequate mental and physical exercise. We employ one, 
and some hospitals, many individuals, whose sole duty it is to instruct 
patients in the various forms of handicraft, diversified exercise, pro- 
vide for various amusements, etc. This person must be kind, tactful, 
even tempered, conscientious, possess ingenuity and have a strong 
personality, well trained for the work and preferably one having some 
hospital experience. This instructor is under the direction of the 
medical staff. His or her aim is to instill within the patient a feeling 
of interest, and pride in their work and by encouragement, praise and 
kindly treatment, strive to develop wholesome thoughts. Morbid and 
unhealthy ones are thereby forgotten or replaced. I have many times 
seen markedly depressed, negativistic and delusional patients soon 
show a decided improvement and put on the road to recovery by this 
form of treatment. Many cases of excitement, patients inclined to be 
mischievous, violent, destructive, or untidy cases, when properly hand- 
led and given various kinds of handicraft become less destructive, 
distractible, more quiet, orderly, tidy and rational. A full curriculum 
is provided for, or should be, same to be supervised by a competent 
head, one who necessarily has the confidence, good-will and coopera- 
tion of the nurses and attendants. The only thing necessary to make 
such a program successful and beneficial to the patients is real deter- 
mination and enthusiasm on the part of the hospital management. 

This program provides for a definite amount of work and amuse- 
ment each hour of the day. The proper method is to classify the pa- 
tients and divide them in groups under the general direction of the 
instructor, but directly under th^ nurses or attendants. The classes 
proceed to gd through the daily program as outlined, — certain hours 
for work, interspersed with hours for amusement and recreation. The 
leaders in our line of work are now giving occupational diversion as 
a form of treatment, their enthusiastic support, realizing as they now 
do, that the main aim should be endeavors at readjustment. 

In the treatment of the insane measures must be resorted to to re- 
lieve all physical ailments and especially those which may have a 
direct or indirect bearing on the mental condition. It is very difficult 
at times to make an early diagnosis of certain physical ailments, be- 
cause a large percentage of the insane are not prone to volunteer any 
information; do not express any subjective symptoms. Others are 
completely inaccessible and many fail to cooperate in the matter of 
treatment, even after a diagnosis is made and treatment begun. This 
class of patients require constant observation and one must be able 
to recognize early the appearance of symptoms of any of the infectious 
or contagious diseases, such as typhoid, pneumonia, scarlet fever, 
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measles, erysipelas, smallpox, and the various throat troubles, symp- 
toms of appendicitis and among the females, various disorders affect- 
ing the pelvic organ. Many of the patients who are old, debilitated, 
emaciated or otherwise physically rundown are very prone to get bed 
sores and only very careful nursing can prevent this troublesome con- 
dition. Strict attention should be given to the alimentary tract of 
these patients; teeth should be put into good condition; tonsils re- 
moved if troublesome; stomach ailments should be attended to and 
particular attention paid to the condition of the bowels, as the major- 
ity are inclined to be constipated, which condition often aggravates 
the mental state. Hemorrhoids are a common source of annoyance 
and frequently cause pain and much discomfort and should be eradi- 
cated by Operation. It is very essential that the patient receives plenty 
of good, wholesome, substantial food, and those cases refusing to take 
sufficient food, the physician in charge must not hesitate to resort to 
artificial feeding, before patient shows signs of being rundown physi- 
cally as" the result of starvation. The method of nasal tube feeding is 
the only one that merits any consideration. It is a very simple pro- 
cedure but one that should be practiced only by a physician, as one 
other than a medical man may do serious injury to the nasal passage, 
throat or may insert the tube in the wind pipe, in which case the pa- 
tient would be very apt to be drowned, if the error was not discovered 
before the liquid was poured into the tube. The most common and 
satisfactory mixture for artificial feeding is eggnog. Use a quart of 
milk to which is added two eggs, sugar and brandy. Patients requir- 
ing food in this manner should be tube fed twice daily, morning and 
evening. With the evening feeding cathartics or hypnotics may be 
conveniently added if desired. 

In all hospitals for the insane, patients are received who have periods 
during which they are markedly disturbed; periods of so-called ex- 
citement. Some show pronounced psycho-motor restlessness, flight of 
ideas, over activity, carry on an incessant, rambling, incoherent con- 
versation, are violent and destructive, more or less disoriented in all 
fields, a condition known as maniacal excitement. Others show marked 
apprehension, agitation, fears and anxiety, restlessness and are con- 
stantly moving about and because of ideas of self accusation and pes- 
simistic delusions they are very prone to be suicidal. These condi- 
tions together with the occasional excitement of the praecox, paretic, 
alcoholic, epileptic, infective exhaustive and others, require special 
attention and effectual treatment. These excitements occur in both 
acute and chronic institutions. Many of the patients so affected are 
extremely troublesome, very annoying to other patients on the hospi- 
tal wards, difficult to manage and prompt measures must be taken to 
affect sedation because aside from the annoyance on the ward, noise, 
destruction of property and clothing, violence to those about them, 
there is grave danger of the patient soon becoming exhausted and 
death ensue. 

The effectual and satisfactory method to combat this condition that 
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we have at our command is hydrotherapy jn its various forms; chief 
among which I wish to mention hot and cold packs and the prolonged, 
neutral bath. In giving the hot pack the patient is enclosed in a wet 
sheet wrung out of hot water then wrapped in three blankets which 
are carefully wrapped about the patient, tucked in about the arms, 
made snug about the neck and turned in at the foot. The blankets 
Are kept in place with safety pins. When properly applied it affords 
sufficient restraint to the patient until the quieting effect is mani- 
iested. The cold pack, which is more effectual, than the hot one in 
the majority of cases, is given in the same manner, using cold water 
out of which to wring the sheet. But in order to get proper reaction 
one must not fail to give the patient a liberal amount of rubbing to 
jproduce friction of the skin before applying the cold sheet, and im- 
mediately after the patient is removed from the pack. After removal 
of the wet sheet and the giving of the friction rub the patient should 
be thoroughly dried, wrapped in a warm, dry blanket and put to bed. 
The duration of the pack varies, fifteen minutes to an hour, depending 
•on the condition of the patient. It is advisable to give the patient 
hot drinks and keep a cold compress or ice bag to the head while in 
the pack. 

Hot tub baths are sometimes useful to produce sedation and sleep, 
but there is always more or less danger of exhaustion, heart failure 
or other serious accidents unless the baths are given under the direc- 
tion of an experienced person. 

The most effectual hydrotherapeutic treatment we have to produce 
sedation in the excitements is the prolonged neutral bath. The bath 
is given in a tub of sufficient size to accommodate any sized person com- 
fortably when lying in a recumbent position. The patient is suspended 
slightly above the bottom of the tub by means of a canvas hammock. 
Over the tub and extending a few inches below the rim is placed a 
canvas sheet having a hole at the head of the tub through which the 
patient's head protrudes. The opening in the canvas about the pa- 
tient's neck is bound with a soft, round padding. The opening is ad- 
justed about the patient's neck by means of lacing at the back. The 
temperature of the water is regulated to a fraction of a degree by 
means of an instrument called a gegenstrom which heats the cold 
water with steam; or, a Power's or other controller may be used, 
through which instrument hot and cold water pass through a mixing 
chamber. ,The temperature of the water is easily regulated by any of 
these apparatus. The water admitted to the tub in a constant flow 
is kept at about 97 or 98 degrees Fahrenheit. The water on entering 
the tub passes underneath the hammock, circulates about the patient 
and passes out by means of an automatic outlet at the foot. The wa- 
ter in the tuT> is always fresh and at an even temperature. The occu- 
pant need not be removed from the tub because of any excreta b:- 
cause same passes out by means of the patent outlet. The patient 
when placed in this apparatus is perfectly comfortable, is under no 
restraint, is unable to commit suicide or do self-injury; the top sheet 
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prevents patient fron> getting out of the bath or splashing water about 
the room. It also does away with the holding or struggling with vio- 
lent patients, where the bath is attempted without the use of these 
tub sheets as is done in some hospitals. The patient is allowed to re- 
main in the tub anywhere from a few hours to several days, depend- 
ing on the nature of the case. The patient is given food at regular 
intervals and usually readily partakes of large quantities of water. 
By this means of treatment all external irritation, changes of tempera- 
ture, etc., are reduced to a minimum. The excretary organs are stim- 
ulated to action. Of prime importance is the elimination of toxic and 
autotoxic poisons. Elevation of bodily temperature will be reduced, 
pulse and respiration become normal, the peripheral termination of 
the nerves in the skin are soothed by the succulent condition of the 
skin and by the sedative effect of equal pressure by the surrounding 
water. The patient will become quiet, drowsy and finally go to sleep, 
frequently getting several hours of apparently natural sleep in the 
tub; or, after being removed from the bath, having been in same for 
ten to eighteen hours, will get from five to eight hours of apparently 
normal sleep without the use of hypnotics. If hypnotics are used at 
all after prolonged baths the amount of the drug used is very small. 
I have found that occasionally, particularly in the markedly disturbed 
manic, that it is necessary to use a small amount of hyocene, tryonal, 
paraldehyd, chloral bromide or other hypnotics after removal of pa- 
tient to bed. The administration of drugs will not be necessary after 
the elapse of a few days. I have treated several hundred cases and 
have been uniformly successful, having used the continuous bath in 
the excitements for perhaps twelve years. The results in many in- 
stances have been little less than marvelous. It is only a matter of 
time, when people realize the merits of hydrotherapy and will see the 
great advantages obtained by installing a proper apparatus for the 
giving of the various hydraiatic procedures. Every hospital for the 
insane must certainly sooner or later install apparatus for the giving 
of continuous baths, packs, douches, etc. Every County Asylum 
should have a fully equipped continuous bath outfit for the treatment 
of cases showing periodical excitement. And all general hospitals 
will, I am sure, eventually provide for the giving of prolonged baths 
in the treatment of such cases as Delirium Tremens, Meningitis, De- 
lirium of Typhoid, chronic organic diseases. Myelitis, Locomotor Ataxia, 
extensive supperating wounds, bad bed sores, contractures, and partic- 
ularly extensive burns. 

Results of Treatment in State Hospital for the Inisiane. 

Statistics show that hospitals using modern treatment are at present 
doing wonders for this class of unfortunates. One state reports the 
following: Of (34$8) discharged in one year (1588), or 45.6% were 
discharged recovered, (1250) or 33.8% improved. During two years 
there were (13,700) admissions and (3,110) recoveries. Of this num- 
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ber (716) were Alcoholic Psychosis, (1307) Manic Depressiye or Al- 
lied conditions, (186) Infective Exhaustive types, (120) Depressions 
undifferentiated, (186) Dementia Praecox or Allied states, (109) of 
them Involution Melancholia type, (9) Constitutional Inferiorities 
with Episodes, (82) of the Psychogenic type, (43) Drug and other 
Toxic conditions, (40) Depressive Hallucinorsis, (38) Paranoic Condi- 
tions and a number of unclassified. This means a recovery rate of 
(227) per a thousand admissions. 

Duration oi Insanity 

We, in hospitals, are frequently asked how long will it take for the 
recovery of certain recoverable types? A fair estimate would be 25% 
within three months, 50% within six months, 78% of these cases 
should recover within a year; about 20% of all recoveries are from 
conditions of over a year's duration. 



WEDNESDAY, JUNiE 13, 8:30 A, M. 

ADDRESS- A MATRON, A SERVANT OF HER COUNTY '^ 

Mrs. S. C. Cushman, Matron, Columbia Co. 

When i was asked to appear on this program, I was given to under- 
stand that there would be two or three other ladies at least, and that 
was comforting to me. My name seems to be the only one on the list. 
Probably some of you have heard the story about Pat and Mike. Pat 
was bright, and Mike was dull and backward in school. The teacher 
became discouraged with him. She told him she would give him one 
more trial. He must answer three questions. The distance around 
the earth, the depth Of the sea, and what I am thinking about. Mike 
went home feeling very dull. When he got home Pat said he would 
answer the questions for him, "We are twins and she won't know us 
apart." Pat went to school with Mike. The teacher asked the ques- 
tions and Pat answered them. ''The distance around the earth is one 
day's travel for the sun; the depth of the sea is a stone's throw, and 
you are thinking that I am Mike but I am Pat." 

A servant is one who serves his country, state, county or somebody. 
We are hired to serve our county, therefore we are merely county- 
servants. In order to distinguish us from the rest of the help around 
the institution and to flatter us perhaps, they have named us Matrons. 
Matrons means motherly, therefore we are expected to be motherly 
servants. For my part I consider it a high calling indeed and it will 
keep us busy if we live up to the standard which the calling demands. 
I wonder if we always do what we can to become motherly servants. 
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Do we always listen to the complaints of our patients as we would if 
they were our own children? To be sure we cannot listen to the 
whims and illusions of all of them, but do we pay attention when we 
might to the desires of a worthy patient? Do we take him to his 
home church when we could Just as well as not, or let him go home 
for a day or two when we feel sure it is perfectly safe? 

Do we take pains to see that the woman who has still an amount of 
personal pride left, gets a pretty dress occasionally or that young man 
a pretty necktie? Would we not do that much if they were our own 
children? Do we take as motherly an interest in the young men and 
women whom we have in our employ as we would like to have some 
one else take in our boy or girl providing they were in the same 
place? I believe if we would do that more it would help a great deal 
to solve the help problem. Of course we cannot begin* with the "in- 
stitution tramp"» but hire young help, bear with their mistakes a« 
you would with the mistakes of your own boy or girl and treat them 
as your own, and nine out of ten will appreciate it and become good 
and faithful servants. Outside of our immediate family, we have the 
county at large to serve. We might think of the county as one large 
family and our institution as the parental home. If any member of 
the family becomes mentally sick and unable to care for himself, we 
must stand ready to take him home and do the best we can for him. 
Occasionally the well members of the family come home. It is our 
place to welcome them cordially. In fact we should urge every citi- 
zen in the county to visit the institution, and we should take pains to 
show them our herd of good cattle, full-blood hogs or chickens. Show 
them that poor building which you are in hopes the county board will 
appropriate money with which to rebuild; and for fear they will think 
the Superintendent and Matron are having too easy a time, just show 
them some especially disturbed, destructive or untidy patient, the 
amount of canned fruit you must have put aside for winter, the groc- 
ery list you must not forget to have filled and the stock of clothing 
to keep replenished. Try to get them to feel that it is their home 
and they will be more ready to cooperate with you for its welfare. 

I can think of no sadder mission than going to an asylum to visit 
a very dear child, mother, father, sister or brother as the case may 
be, who is hopelessly Insane. It seems to me a funeral would be joy^ 
ous compared to that. Then why should we meet such people with 
coldness, or with anything but a smiling, cheery face and try to re- 
fiect some of the sunshine from our own countenances to those sad- 
dened hearts? Make them feel at home, and they will go away think- 
ing that their loved one has, at least, a good home although it can- 
not be with them. We may get to feeling sometimes, like the scissor 
grinder, that our own life is a grind and everything is dull, but we 
have only to look behind us to see someone who is so much worse olT 
that it gives us a feeling of shame to think we ever allowed such a 
thought to enter our minds. 

I think our institutions should be open to the public every day in 
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the week except Sunday. What would we think ot a home where 
the parents said to the children, "You may come home any Tuesday 
or Thursday but other days in the week we don't want to be bothered 
with you." I think like the good old Bishop in the story, Les Mlser- 
ables, He lived with his two sisters and although a great many times 
they had scarcely food enough for themselves yet he always insisted 
on having an extra plate laid for any one who might come along. I 
think our tables should always be ready for company. I would not 
prepare elaborate meals, but have plenty of good wholesome food such 
as the majority of the farmers around the county would have. In- 
vite in some of your nearest neighbors once in awhile. They are 
often the ones who have never been inside of the buildings, yet fre- 
quently do more complaining and fault finding about how things are 
run than anyone else in the county. The taxpayer who lives near is 
entitled to a meal once in awhile as well as the one who lives farth- 
est away. To be sure, it makes a little more work, but it is these lit- 
tle things that count; Remember, the Lord said, "Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few things I will 
make thee ruler over many things; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.'* I believe it is our place to put ourselves out to get acquainted 
with the people in the county. 

I had a friend visiting me from another county. I said to her, "You 
have a splendid institution in your county, I suppose you have visited 
it?" he replied, "No I haven't. I understand the Matron doesn't care 
to have people come." I cannot understand that feeling and I think 
it is a mistake. We all know that our very best school-teachers are 
those who visit the homes most and get the cooperation of the par- 
ents. They understand the child better and are in a position to do 
more for him. It is the same in our case, if we know what kind of 
a home a patient is from we can do more for that patient. 

I ran across the following verses the other day which seem to fit 
my thoughts. 

If I knew you and you knew me. 
How seldom we would disagree; 
But never having yet clasped hands. 
Both often fail to understand. 

As each stands to do what's right, 
And treat each other honor bright; 
How little to complain there'd be. 
If I knew you and you knew me. 

Whenever we cause some mistake. 
Or on your bill an error make; 
From irritation you'd be free. 
If I knew you and you knew me. 

Or when the goods don't get there, 
Forbearance would decrease all care; 
You'd wait without anxiety. 
If I knew you and you knew me. 
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Or when things don't go fine, 
Sometimes your fault, often mine 
You'd take it in good part you see 
If I knew you and you knew me. 

With patrons hundred thousand strong 
Occasionally plans do go wrong. 
But friend, how pleasant it would be 
If I knew you and you knew me. 

Then let no doubting thoughts abide, 
There's firm good faith upon our side; 
The wrong shall ever righted be. 
When I know you and you know me. 



WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, JUNE 13 

The members of the Association were guests of Superintendent and 
Matron Mr. and Mrs. Horel. Autos took the members of the Associa- 
tion on a tour of the city, and for a visit at the Bau Claire County 
Asylum and Mount Washington Sanatorium. 

In the evening the officers of the Eau Claire County Asylum treated 
the members of the Association to a street care ride to Electric Park 
on the bank of Lake Hallie. Here an open air film play was witnessed, 
after which refreshments were served in the Refreshment Pavilion. 
After refreshments were served an impromptu dance was indulged in 
by some of the younger people. Although the weather was somewhat 
unpleasant, every one entered into the entertainment with zest and 
all voted it a most pleasant evening. 



THURSDAY MORNINO, JUNE 14—9 A. M. 

' GABE AND TREATMENT OF THE GHBONIG INSANE 
IN GOUNTY ASYLUMS*' 

N. L, HowisoN, M. D., Visiting Physician, Dunn County Asylum. 

This paper is simply the record of a few thoughts gleaned by my 
twenty years of experience in the County Asylum. I wish to bring 
out some discussion of this subject. 

The first thought in this great work is, "What can be done to re- 
store these poor unfortunate human beings to the liberties of life"? 
The first thing Is to restore the body to a good physical condition. 
Then the problems confronting us are in many instances impossible. 
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but we must use our best endeavor to relieve their suffering. There 
are some lines of treatment to follow, but must be carefully consid- 
ered. You will have no two cases just alike, and close attention is- 
required in every case. It is up to you. You can make a good pa- 
tient vicious or a vicious patient good, according to the method used 
in treating him. There is always hope of relief in this class of trou- 
bles, unless the case has gone too far. 

Exercise, pure air, sunshine, sleep, baths, ventilation, all help to 
accomplish improvement. I cannot emphasize too strongly the influ- 
ence of exercise. I do not think you can handle any case successfully 
without exercise. Exercise drives away the appearance of a sickly 
aspect, giving it a term of health, vigor and happiness. We must ex- 
ercise our patients, we cannot do anything with them if we do not. 
It is the most potent means at our command for the accomplishment 
of good. The, sooner we realize the fact that our patients are suffer- 
ing with depressed mental emotions, the better, for we may be able 
to relieve their ills, providing we know what is the cause of these 
mental emotions. If your patients are laboring under the emotion 
of worry, hate or revenge, they cannot prosper. You will never be 
able to establish a mental balance. Keep your patient exercised for 
it is the greatest force at our command. Sunshine is essential to per- 
fection in life. Patients should have proper hygienic baths, and 
should be given once a week at least, but in many cases, a bath once 
a day is better. Heat should bie of a proper standard t<5 result effici- 
ently in proper growth and repair. They are subject to the influence 
and to the changes of temperature. The hot air wouldn't bother them 
but the cold would. An asylum should not be kept less than seventy 
degrees antj if you run seventy-five it would not do any harm. Proper 
heat and proper ventilation and the right amount of sleep is neces- 
sary for restoration, and for the building and storing up of energies 
for daily use; and it is important that we sleep about so many hours 
in twenty-four. 

Employment and amusement are best for development of mind and 
body. 

We hear a great deal about a balanced ration. We cannot get a 
balanced ration to fit anyone, as a person who works out of doors will 
need more protein food than a patient who is around in the wards. 
Bran is the best laxative that we have at our command. Keep away 
from drugs as far as you can. All classes of insane people, are short 
on sleep and long on constipation. The rule with drugs is, that the 
more you give the more you have to. Better give bran; it is the 
best thing. Exercise is a very good laxative, especially walking. There 
is no one exercise that equals walking. You cannot keep your pa- 
tients in good shape without exercise. You might just as well think 
of putting a horse in the barn and feeding him without taking him 
out. Bran contains a substance called cellulose. It forms a frame- 
work in the walls of the intestines and stomach, without that you 
would get constipation. I would say in connection, avoid too much 
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concentrative foods. I mean food that contaiif sugars and molasses. 
If you feed a person largely on sugar and starches you create consti- 
pation.' 

I want to speak of insomnia. I have never given drugs for insom- 
nia. When we find a person who can't sleep, we might have condi- 
tions where we have to give opium or chloroform. Opium is one of 
the most powerful habit producing drugs that is known. I would ad- 
vise you to keep away from opium and chloroform as much as possi- 
ble. They are all derivatives of chloral. You can give them a dose 
of chloral and if you give them the right dose they will sleep and are 
<}harmed with the influences of that drug. The next night you won't 
get quite the effect. It has to be combined with the blood in order to 
produce the effect desired. Give them exercise. It isn't particular 
what kind of exercise, and they shouldn't all have the same amount of 
(exercise. Strong ones need vigorous exercise. Walking is an exer- 
'Cise that every patient needs. I would not advise a patient with heart 
disease to walk very much for exercise, for she might fall dead, and 
your physician can tell you whether it is heart disease. For a per- 
.son with consumption it is good for them to walk, because out-of-doors 
they get the pure air and deep breathing. Some patients you can 
walk five miles a day and some twenty-five. Five miles isn't much. 
If they are vigorous, give them a brisk walk, but if they are weak 
.^ive them a slow walk. 

Don't let your patients sleep; but take them out with an attendant, 
and have them walk slow or vigorous according to the case and give 
them exercise in that way. If that patient is vigorous, have him walk 
from 5, 10, 15, 20 to 25 miles. You will find they will sleep the first 
night. Don't let them sleep during the day. You will find by keep- 
ing that up, that after a few weeks they won't bother yoii much. We 
had one patient who wouldn't sleep and she used to keep the whole 
hospital awake. We walked her all day. The first night she slept 
:sound, but not good, she woke up once in a while. The next day we 
gave her the same dose and repeated it, until we cured her of the 
drug habit and established that of sleep.' 

The two worst cases we have and the two hardest cases to manage 
are Emasculation and Epileptics. I know of nothing that will do any 
good. We have found in a case of emasculation that if subjected to 
a surgical operation the. patient increases in vigor and in weight. 
Epileptics should not be sent to the County Asylum. They should be 
attended to at the State Hospital for the Insane at Mendota or Osh- 
"kosh, where they will receive the best medical aid. There is practi- 
cally no help for Epileptics. Tumors are sometimes located on the 
brain, but that is very uncertain. You cannot tell, in the case of an 
Epileptic, what the result will be. Epileptics should be placed in an 
.-asylum for Epileptics only. They are a menace to any other institu- 
tion; fall on the floor and create a disturbance; injure themselves; 
"they should not be in the same wards with the other patients. 

If you can bring your asylum to the standard, or something near 
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the standard of a home, you have accomplished something. Bring it 
up to the standard. Allow the patients to have the freedom of the 
house and the yards and the farm. Treat them as you would your 
children. Treat them kindly. You cannot apply this suggestion to 
idiots and that class of patients, but it will catch the most of them. 
If you treat your patients with harshness, you will find they will be- 
come angry and vicious. You may think that it is impossible to get 
along without restraint, but in most cases you simply produce antag- 
pnism. If you impress too much restraint you will make a dog vic- 
ious, and it is the same with human beings. Keep your patients em- 
ployed. Don't allow them to loiter, that is the worst thing you can. 
do. Without some employment or exercise, you will find that they 
are in poor shape physically, and if you exercise them you will find 
they are better in every way. To my mind exercise is something that 
is indispensable. 

^void surgical operations. All subnormals are lacking in vitality, 
and they don't survive surgical operations like other people. They 
haven't the strength. If you go extensively into surgical operations 
you will kill more than you will cure. We have one woman in our 
asylum who is a very good patient, and although she has a goitre 
larger than a head, we prefer to allow her to suffer from her ailment 
rather than to attempt an operation and take chances with her life. 
It is very important to keep the inmates clean internally and extern- 
ally. Give them cold water to drink. You can often clear a case of 
constipation with cold water only. Keep away from drugs. Their 
only use is the treatment of symptoms. You never heard of a, drug 
curing. 

I think we ought to be very careful about paroling. When patients 
are paroled, they are sometimes sent back to the same conditions that 
produced the trouble. If patients are paroled great care should be 
exercised to render suitable the home environment to which they are 
returned. If contention and quarrel produced the trouble before, the 
same results may be expected if we are not careful. , 

If ia patient is discharged all possible guards should be thrown, 
around him. He should be informed as to the cause of the trouble 
and warned to avoid it. 



DISCUSSION 

Question : 

The Doctor was talking about exercise; in a case where the lower 
extremities are paralyzed, what can you do? 

Answer — Dr. Howison: 

In that case there isn't much to do. If you can't exercise the ex- 
tremities, the exercise must be omitted. You can't walk a person with 
paralyzed legs. A massage is about the only thing that can be ap- 
plied. 
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Question : 

In visiting asylums there is one question we have to ask the super- 
intendent, "Do you exercise the patients in the open air when the 
weather permits?" Everyone will answer "yes". But in some insti- 
tutions I have never seen a patient exercised in the open, except those 
who lahor. Those who don't labor are always in the wards. If you 
don't exercise a patient he will stay in the ward all winter long. At 
the asylum where I see the patients exercised in the open air^ I find a 
better class of patients than in the asylum where I don't see them 
exercised. 

Answer — Dr. Howison: 

Exercise is a very important thing. Give the inmates pleasant or 
agreeable employment. Exercise touches them on the physical side 
but not on the mental side. Employment will get them in a happy 
frame of mind. Give them something to do that they enjoy doing. 
If they like to drive horses, let them do that. We have a man who 
thinks that pigs are the only thing on earth. He likes his pigs as a 
mother does her babies, and we keep him with the pigs all the time. 
We have another patient who takes delight in table work. We have 
her in our main dining room and she has full charge of the dining 
room. She bosses everything connected with the dining room. She 
has a peculiar way of putting spoons on the table; so only the points 
of the spoon touch the table. Everything must be in exact order to 
suit her and that pleases her. It is just as important to get them in 
a happy state of mind as it is to build them up physically. 

We furnish amusement under the auspices of the Woman's Club, 
by what is known as Sunshine Boxes, consisting of little unimportant 
things that are valueless; ribbons, silk pieces, etc. We send things 
that are made up into different things by the patients. We send them 
a box every month, and some of those patients are very proficient 
with the needle. The great benefit in that sunshine box is that it 
produces the effect on the mind in that case though the exercise isn't 
worth two cents. You are bringing on a condition of peace of mind 
and contentment. 

Question: 

I understand that those County Asylums are only filled up with the 
chronic insane and the incurables. I see the Doctor can beat the 
State Institutions. I think that he is on the correct line in every re- 
spect and it has been very interesting to me. It is complicating to 
any one who hasn't anything to do with that. I want to ask what 
per cent he thinks can be reclaimed that is said to be really incurable. 

Answer : 

That is a difficult question to answer; considering those two other 
classes (Epileptics and Emasculation) we class them all as incurable. 
I think perhaps about ten per cent of the others are reclaimed. We 
have a patient in our asylum that I have been working on for some 
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time. I sit down and visit with him and see how much intelligence 
he has. He isn't a very bad fellow, he is a farmer and under ordinary 
conditions, ten to one, he could be relieved, but in this case we will 
never be ablie to relieve him. He is lazy and won't work. His trou- 
ble came from indolence, and he would have to be born again to re- 
lieve him. 



SOME FACTS RELATINa TO DAIRTINa' ' 

Otto Drews, Supt., Manitowoc Co. Asylum. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention: 

About a year ago some one suggested that my name be placed on 
the program to present some facts relating to a system of dairying; 
particularly the system followed on our farm at Manitowoc. 

We have today three general systems in vogue among the dairymen. 

First — Feeding and caring for cattle in the barn during the season 
when necessary and depending upon pasture for the summer feeding. 

Second-^Feeding and caring for cattle the same as just mentioned, 
but instead of pasturing during the hot and fly season, they are kept 
in the barn, fed during the day, and pastured at night. 

Third — ^Fed and cared for in the barn .all year, turned out during 
the night in small paddocks, when the weather permits and given 
feed in racks. 

We follow the third method mentioned not because we believe it is 
the most profitable but because it is the most convenient for us. Our 
barns are located near the institution within the city limits while our 
farms are located a mile or more away. To drive our cows to and 
from the pasture we are compelled to drive through a part of the city 
streets, and cross dangerous railroad crossings. 

To leave the cows in the pasture, and to milk them there, is not 
very convenient. Besides, to obtain the best results from the cow 
there would not be the shelter which is necessary in case of inclement 
weather to protect them from exposure. 

The cow is a living machine and needs the care of a machine very 
delicate in its structure in order that its efficiency may be retained; 
hence the proper care and handling is very important. 

It is not my intention to discuss how to care for the cow nor Imw 
to feed at any great length for I feel that you have as much and prob- 
ably more ability in that direction than I have. However, every dairy- 
man has an aim, or at least, should have, and expects the dairy cow 
to accomplish what he is aiming at. Every dairyman should ask hini- 
self these questions: Why am I in the dairy business? What do we 
expect the cow to accomplish? Can we in any way assist the cow to 
accomplish our aim? 

Most people in the dairy business have a farm in connection. Id 
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former times they depended upon the products of the land for an ex- 
istence and profit. Today especially in this state they are beginning 
to depend upon the dairy. They are feeding the products of the farm 
to the cow instead of selling them in the market. The cow is trans- 
forming the farm products into milk, a substance of more value. 
Hence what is the dairyman's aim? The answer must be: To build 
tip a herd of cows capable of transforming the products of the farm 
into milk at a profit. 

Since the introduction of testing associations something has been 
accomplished i^n eliminatiiig the unprofitable cow and substituting 
better ones. It seems farmers are not interested enough in the mat- 
ter. They hear of unprofitable cows, read about them, and still make 
little effort to inform themselves whether their cows come under the 
profitable kind or whether they are the so called "boarder cow". 

Many of our dairymen reckon only on the production of milk dur- 
ing the pasturing season, giving but little attention to winter produc- 
tion believing it is unprofitable. Many feed them just enough during 
the winter to keep them alive and when spring comes and grass is 
available, the cow is not in physical condition to produce. 

By the tiihe the cows have stored up the necessary energy for milk 
production the season has advanced to such a time when pastures 
begin to dry up and files begin to bother them giving the cow another 
battle which will naturally decrease the milk production. 

Are these cows profitable? We cannot condemn many of them or 
call them boarder cows for the reason that they have not been given 
an opportunity to show what they are capable of doing under favor- 
able conditions. These conditions are gradually changing for the bet- 
ter and the time is coming when everybody will take advantage of 
the cow's ability to produce a profit if given the proper care and feed. 

I am well aware that all our Asylum dairies in this State are in a 
flourishing condition and all are intent upon increasing the yearly 
production by judicious breeding and culling out the poorer cows, 
keeping only those with the proper dairy functions whose dairy func- 
tion may be an inherited characteristic, but we have one drawback 
and that is that the inmate labor is not entirely satisfactory especially 
where they are employed for milking. If our cows were milked by 
efficient milkers the production would be materially increased. 

As I stated before, we practice stable feeding during the entire year 
and after all this is not so very much different from pasturing as far 
as feed is concerned, because we feed green feed every day during the 
greater portion of the summer. 

We expect our cows to freshen once a year and generally dry them 
lip from six to eight weeks before the next lactation period except 
heifers which are milked up to the time of freshening in order to de- 
velop the habit of a long milking period. During the time they stand 
dry we feed quite liberally but less protein feed to increase the weight 
of the cow to siich an extent that she is considered slightly fat. I 
believe firmly that a cow's body should be a storehouse for future use 
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and if she has the ability to transform this extra energy of her body 
into the milk pail after freshening she will show a good yearly record. 

The principal elements in milk are about 85%. of water 2%% casein 
and 4% fat. This suggests that a cow must have access to sufficient 
water to supply the milk with its water contents. In fact water should 
be available at all times. The casein is made from the protein in her 
food. This is the most expensive part of her food and must be sup- 
plied in right proportions in order to avoid waste. We cannot feed 
anything that will increase the amount of fat in milk, but we may by 
keeping the cow in good physical condition enable her to produce all 
the fat that nature has given her provisions for. 

It has been estimated that a good cow can produce 14 pounds of 
milk per day from the protein found in roughage generally fed such 
as silage and hay, but if we expect this cow to give more than 14 
pounds of milk we must feed concentrates of which one pound if prop- 
erly combined will increase the milk production 2.3 pounds. In other 
words if a cow is expected to give 42 pounds of milk a day she must 
be fed enough of the concentrates to make 28 pounds of milk which 
would take ten pounds. From these figures we find it necessary to 
feed one pound of concentrates to produce from 3% to 4 pounds of 
milk. The ratio of protein and carbohydrates are to be one part of 
protein to from 4 to 6 parts of carbohydrates. 

Scientists have given us these figures, but personally I believe that 
we cannot feed by established rules on account of various conditions. 
We cannot prescribe a balanced ration for a herd, but the feeder may 
by observation and experience combine a feed which best fits the indi- 
vidual cow using the figures of the scientist to an advantage as a 
guide. ' 

Much may be said on the subject of dairying but there are two es- 
sentials, feed and care, that go hand in hand. Where either one is 
lacking the milk production will be reduced no matter what system 
we practice. Proper feed and care will keep the vitality of the cow at 
its highest and enable her to apply all her energy to milk production. 
On the other hand If a cow is not comfortable or from some cause 
loses her constitutional vigor we can not expect her to do her beat 
work. 

A short time ago, I read a short article in a farm journal which ap- 
pealed to me as very good. It was entitled, "The Song of the Lazy 
Farmer". It reads as follows: 

"My neighbor bought a little stove and set it in a tank, by Jove! 
Each day, when it is cold outdoors, he goes, while he is doing chores, 
and builds a fire of straw and cobs, that's one of all his many jobs. 
He says he knows it pays, for sure, to raise the water's temperature. 
The cattle like a good warm drink, it warms up their insides, I think; 
at any rate my neighbor goes and builds a fire when it is froze. 

My neighbor don't know where he's at to do such foolish thing as 
that. I see myself a- working now to warm up water for a cow! I 
take an axe and smash the ice, the cows will find it cool and nice; 
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they sip a bit now and again, an stand around and shiver then. It 
doesn't keep me on the jump a-drawin* water with the pump, for when 
its cold, with ice in it, they only drink a little bit. It makes them 
tough and strong, I know, to stand there in the snow and ice, and 
drink the water fresh and cold until they get what they can, hold. 
To use a cow for milk is wrong unless her constitution's strong". 

He expresses one great truth in his last sentence. To use a cow for 
milk is wrong unless her constitution's strong, but he like many others 
has his own way of thinking and cannot quite understand the advan- 
tages of his neighbors methods. 

In conclusion I am going to give you, what you are probably most 
Interested in, a few figures to illustrate what our cows are doing un- 
der our system. I feel satisfied that they produce as well as the aver- 
age and get the feed and care necessary to produce a steady flow of 
milk. 

We keep a daily, monthly and a yearly record of the production of 
milk and fat of every cow. 

The 45 cows in our herd produced during the last year 363,105 
pounds of milk an average of 8,069 per cow. The average test was 
3.52%. The average production of fat 285 pounds. The lowest pro- 
ducing cow, a heifer, gave 6,115 pounds and the highest 10,368. 

The average value of production of each cow was $114 at the regu- 
lar market price. Add to this the average value of the calf which 
was $36 and we have $150 as the yearly income per cow. 

The cost per cow a month to feed was $7.25 or $87 per year. This 
leaves a credit to the cow of $63 not figuring the other valuable by- 
products. 

Since a successful dairy is important, we should bear in mind that 
it is possible to increase the herd's production by keeping in mind the 
following: 

Keep the cows which have the qualifications of a good milker. 

Select the calves for your future cows from the best producers of 
milk and butter fat. 

Develop the calf with proper feed and care. 

That the care and feed the cow gets is important. 

Select good sires. 



DISCUSSIONS ON DAIRYING 

Q: Did I understand Mr. Drews to say that patients were not as 
good to do the milking as the other labor? 

A: Mr. Duncan: — They have just as good milkers insane as sane in 
some institutions; some better in our county. I have sometimes 
found, when we get a man going good, his relatives come and find him 
doing good work, and say "Can't we take him home?" 

A: Mr. Drews: — ^The drawbacks that we find are these. We have 
some patients that are good milkers, and in fact they are all good 
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milkers if they could keep their attention upon the milking. Thejr 
forget themselves and pretty soon they will be milking with one hand 
then stop and stait again; and soon as one-fourth is dry they take it 
for granted that the whole cow is milked. Then the head man wiJ 
have to go back and do it himself. However, if we milk her ourseives, 
we have got to get under her and milk her as quick as ppssible. A. 
cow is working, at the time the man is working. If the man stops 
working then the cow stops working. 

Q: I would ask if the same milkers milk the same cows? 

A: Mr. Drews: — We have a list of milkers and every milker has a 
certain number of cows that he milks, and always milks the same cows. 

Q: Do you have them all milk with dry hands? 

A: Mr. Drews: — Yes, and they wash their hands afte^ finishing 
each cow before starting on another. 

Q: I understand you have your help; you don't leave that entirely 
to the insane? 

A: Mr. Drews: — ^We have a regular man who watches every cow. 
He knows just about how much the cow is supposed to produce. Some- 
times there may be a difference of five pounds from the night before, 
and he takes it for granted that the cow hasn't been milked, and sees 
to it that she is. 

Q: Is there any one here who is using the milking machines suc- 
cessfully? 

A: I have been using the milking machine for five years. I am 
using the B. L. K. milking machine. 

A: Mr. Tubbs: — My son is at Madison and I told him to take par-^ 
ticular notice of the milking machines, and he said that most of them 
are using the Calfway. We have been using the Sharpless. We wanted 
the best there was so we got the Calfway and it did very good work, 
and I think they are less liable to injure the cow than the other. This 
spring I got a good milker, the EJmpire, and we got four unites of the 
Calfway and two of the Empire, and the two together make a pretty 
good machine. We have no difllculty and it works very quickly, and 
it seems in the spring, to lessen your work and it is a nice thing to 
have. We need a man with a good head to take care of them, and he 
has got to be cleanly and be a mechanic, and has got to know how to 
run the gasoline engine and everything else. 

Q: After milking don't you have to strip the cow after milking 
with the machine? 

A: Not generally, it milks very clean. 

Q: Mr. ought to know whether it pays to keep a ma- 
chine. On one farm he is using a milking machine, and on one he is 
not 

A: We got a good deal more milk after using the machine. On 
one place I used the machine two years and there wasn't very much 
expense. We have one man who milks forty-eight cows but I don't 
think it pays to have him, as we have lots of good labor. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 14. 

The delegates left fiau Claire by street car at One P. M. for Chippewa 
Falls, arriving at 2 P. M. Here autos were waiting under the direc- 
tion of Dr. A. L. Beier, and the party was, taken to the Assembly 
room of the schoolhouse at the Wisconsin. Home for Feeble-Minded. 
Dr. and Mrs. Wilmarth were here, and welcomed the party. Tiie In- 
stitution band gave a short rehearsal after which the different depart- 
ments of the Institution were visited. The balance of the afternoon 
was spent in a visit by auto to the new Wisota Dam, Irvine Park and 
the city of Chippewa Falls. This was a most delightful and interest- 
ing afternoon, and thoroughly enjoyed by those present. 



Eau Claire, Wis., June 15, 1917. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

Resolution of Respect. 

WHEREAS: It has pleased the Grand Ruler of the Universe to re- 
move from the active service of caring for the chronic insane during 

the past year, the following members of our organization: 

• 

M. L. Parkinson, Supt. Iowa County Asylum. 
L. T. Johnson, Siipt. Richland County Asylum. 
Julius Ingram, Trustee, Eau Claire County Asylum. 
Thos. Stavrum, Trustee, La Crosse County Asylum. 
S. R. Wagg, Trustee, Outagamie County. Asylum. 

THEREFORE: Be it resolved: That the Association of Trustees, 
Superintendents and Matrons of County Asylums, assembled in An- 
nual Convention at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, June 1917, hereby express 
our high appreciation of their friendship and the faithful performance 
of the many duties which devolved upon them during their activo serv- 
ice as Oflacials of County Asylums. 

The calling away of such active characters in this great work is a 
severe loss to the many unfortunates that have been consoled and 
comforted by their kind word and deeds. 

To the near relatives, we wish to extend our deepest sympathy in 
the great loss- they have been called upon to bear. Their consolation 
lies in the great service rendered during the active lifetime of the de- 
ceased: May they accept the will of the Exalted Ruler and comfort 
themselves in the fact that they have begun a more high and Ehcalted 
duty. 
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RESOLVED Further: 

That the Secretary be and Is hereby authorized to send a copy of 
these resolutions to the near relative of each of the deceased and to 
spread them upon the minute books of the Association. 

(Signed) Max Sommers, 

O. Drews, 
J. E. Coffland. 

RESOLVED: 

That we extend our high appreciation and thanks to the Superin- 
tendent and Matron of the Eau Claire County Asylum, Mr. and Mrs. 
Horel, and their efficient and courteous board of Trustees for the privi- 
lege of visiting such a model institution: 

We wish to express our appreciation of the many courtesies extended 
to us while at the different institutes under their efficient charge and 
highly compliment the County of Eau Claire in being able to procure 
such efficient servants. 

(Signed) Max Sommers, 

O. Drews, 
J. E. Coffland. 

RESOLVED: 

That the thanks of the Association be extended to the Honorable 
Mayor and Citizens of Eau Claire for the many hospitalities extended 
to us during our convention stay in your city: To the Eau Claire Club 
for the use of the Assembly room' for the Session of our meeting as 
well as the privileges of the Club: To the Eau Claire Elk's Club for the 
courtesies of the Club during our stay. In accepting this hospitality, 
we wish to congratulate the city of Eau Claire in possessing such 
worthy officials and citizens as well as commodious places of enter- 
tainment. 

J. E. Coffland, 
O. Drews, 
Max Sommers. 

RESOLVED: 
That the thanks of this convention be extended to our President, 

Mr. M. H. Duncan, and our Secretary, D. C. Hay ward, for the careful 

preparation of the program and the thoughtful consideration of all in 

attendance at the Convention. 

J. E. Coffland, 
O. Drews, 
Max Sommers. 
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RESOLVED: 

That the thanks of the Members of this Association be extended to 
Dr. A. W. Wilmarth, Supt., and Dr. A. L. Beier, Asst. Supt, of the 
Wisconsin Home for Peeble-Minded, for the courtesy of a visit to their 
model institution as. well as the many courtesies extended while there, 

J. E. Coffland, 
O. Drews, 
Max Sommers. 



A PRESENTATION 

By Mr. J. E. Coffland. 

Mr, Gilson: 

The Superintendents and Matrons of the County Asylums have a 
great many difficulties and hardships and troubles in their official da- 
ties. We wouldn't want it to appear in the state that there isn't some 
happiness. This Association is very glad to acknowledge the arrival 
of a very sweet baby to Mr. and Mrs. Gilson. We thought it wouldn't 
be fair for you to furnish the entire wardrobe and equipment for that 
baby. Some of the Matrons have bought and secured a Military outfit 
and I want to present to you this outfit from the Superintendents and 
Matrons. 



OFFICIAL BUSINESS 

Treasurer's report is read, and adopted. 

Mr. Christenson moved that the rules be suspended and the matter 
of the election of officers, be as before. 

Motion is seconded and voted upon, and the ayes have it. 

On motion it was decided to have the convention meet at Madison, 
Dane county In 1918. 

Mr. Duncan extended an invitation to come to Wausau in 1919. 

On motion it was agreed that the association, through the Secretary 
be authorized to draw upon the Treasurer for a proper memorial in 
case of death of any member of the Association. 

And that the resolution would so read that the Trustees, Superin- 
tendent or Matron should immediately notify the Secretary in case 
of death. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT 

For association of Trustees, Superintendents and Matrons, of county 
asylums for the chronic insane of the state of Wisconsin, meeting held 
at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, VJune 12-1 3-1 4r-15 : 



Receipts. 

Balance on hand 1916 Meeting, held at Manitowoc $147.15 

Interest on deposit 4 . 15 

Received from: 

Brown County 5.00 

Chippewa County 10.00 

Columbia County .• 5.00 

Dane County , 5.00 

Dodge County 5 .00 

Douglas County < 5 .00 

Dunn County 5 . 00 

Eau Claire 5.00 

Iowa County 10.00 

Jefferson County 5 . 00 

La Crosse County 5 . 00 

Manitowoc County 5 . 00 

Marathon County 5.00 

Marinette County 5 . 00 

Monroe County 5 . 00 

Outagamie County 5 . 00 

Racine County 5 . 00 

Richland County 5 . 00 

St. Croix County 30.00 

Sauk County 5 . 00 

Sheboygan County 5.00 

Trempealeau County 5 .00 . 

Vernon County 5 . 00 

Washington County 5. 00 

Waukesha County 15 . 00 

Waupaca County 5.00 

Winnebago County 5.00 

• Wood County 5 . 00 



1336.30 
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Disbursements. 

Secretary, sundry bills audited by finance committee at Elau 

Claire, Wis., and same on file $88.19 

Stenographer 5 . 00 

Secretary, salary 25.00 

$118.19 

Treas., Acct, as audited 10 . 80 

Salary 25.00 

Total $153.99 

To balance on hand ; .' 182 . 31 

$336.30 

Respectfully submitted this 15th day of June, 1917. 

Geo. H. Seely, Treasurer. 
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